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Significant 


The Religion 
of a Great Editor 


The Manchester Guardian 


Bditorial in 


©. P. Seott [Unitarian editor of The 
Manchester Guardian, who died New 


Year’s Day] had in his blood the sense 
of duty that belonged to men who were 
thrown by their religion into the cares 
and responsibilities of governing a society. 
... In that world he developed just that 
kind of sense of duty which makes a man 
a leader. For when a question had to be 
answered he was only concerned to find 
the right answer, and when once he found 
it he was only concerned that it should be 
given to the world as effectively and per- 
suasively as possible. 

The less popular the answer, the greater 
the difficulties it involved, the more 
resolute he was not to shrink from giving 
it. His courage was in a sense effortless, 
for it was the courage of a man to whom 
no strain caused by external trouble or 
danger would have been so great as the 
strain of disharmony in his own mind... . 

He has been called a Puritan of the 
seventeenth century, a Puritan with his 
mind anchored in his sense of duty, but 
a Puritan with a love of beauty and grace. 
He was singularly free from the habit of 
thinking himself back into the problems 
which he had decided and going over old 
ground again and again—a habit that 
gives to some men who have to take im- 
portant decisions so restless and disturb- 
ing an atmosphere. 

For his religion gave him a rare 
serenity, and those who came in touch with 
him in times of anxiety and crisis carried 
away a sense of strength and peace. 


Church Weahnees: 
The A, B, C, and D of It 


Payson MILLER 


The Boston Ierald 


The roots of the church’s weakness to- 
day are the following: a. The etiquette 
among so-called best people which stipu- 
lates that they go to church on Easter 
Sunday, have large church weddings, fash- 
ionable christenings, funerals conducted 
by clergymen, and look with a sort of re- 
assuring tolerance upon those less for- 
tunately born who require the week to 
week moulding of character and thought 
which the church seeks to provide. These 
people tend to reduce the ceremonies of 
the church to the level of primitive magic. 
When they do ask for the services of the 
church they nearly always ask for a cere- 
mony which belongs from 500 to 2,000 
years in the past. 

b. The feeling among certain would-be 
intellectuals that the church is for people 
who for lack of opportunity or talent are 
retarded in the evolutionary scale. People 
offering this criticism usually have a little 
education and they read smart literature. 
They are above a constructive and con- 
sistent interest in any social activity. They 
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Sentiments 
a RAE oe | 


accuse the minister of stupidity ; he wishes 
they could understand what he is talking 
about when he is at his best. 

ec. The newspapers, talkies, and cheap 
magazines have utterly perverted the 
tastes of the mob. The masses of people 
simply do not live on the level which reli- 
gion calls for; they will not change until 
some calamity threatens their physical 
well-being. 

d. The plain crabbedness of some people. 
They cannot feel kindly or generously 
toward any individual or institution. Al- 
though they never go to church they are 
free with advice and are duly hurt if the 
minister does not coddle them sufficiently. 


Preparedness 
EpWIN MARKHAM 


For all your days prepare, 
And meet them ever alike: 
When you are the anvil, bear— 
When you are the hammer, strike. 


American and 
Un-American Cultures 
PAUL SHOREY 
in The American Scholar 


The question I submit to you is whether 
those who think so shall have the courage 
to unite in saying that the high culture, 
the sobriety, the common sense, the pa- 
triotism, the decency, the sober optimism 
of Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, and 
Lowell and their immediate disciples, 
while we are waiting for something 
greater, more nearly represent the true 
American tradition and ideal than do the 
wilfulness, the incoherence, the incon- 
sequences, and the fitful flashes of genius 
of Thoreau, Melville, Whitman, Mark 
Twain, or the trivial vocabulary, the 
pseudo-science, the Freudism, the anti- 
patriotic bias, the affected cosmopolitan- 
ism, the thumb-sucking Weltschmerg, the 
sex-obsession, the un-American tragedies, 
of the spokesmen of the generation at the 
second remove from the older culture. 
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Change . 
Looms Imminent 


TRWIN EDMAN 


The Forum 


At the present moment, if ever, civiliza- 
tion would appear, in more than a rhetor- 
ical sense, to be at a parting of the ways, 
and we, its participants, in the imminent 
presence of great events. The events in 
prospect, moreover, are not simply those 
of momentary excitement and impressive- 
ness: they are genuinely portentous with 
possibility. 

In the realms both of practice and of 
ideas, change cuts deeper and looms more 
imminent now. There are—the pressure of 
events has forced the recognition on the 
dullest of imaginations—immensely im- 
portant doings afoot, nor is the adventure 
of mankind less interesting now because 
it is at the moment so clearly fraught 
with danger. Actual war threatens and 
conflict of world-wide destruction is not 
beyond the present bounds of belief. In 
the mere attempt to avert that possibility, 
and in the challenge, coming ever more 
sharply close, to save civilization from 
more insidious forms of collapse—indus- 
trial paralysis, starvation, and anarchy— 


in 


peace itself is coming to be something of — 


that moral equivalent for war which 
William James twenty years ago mildly 
thought could be found in sports. 

“The adventure of mankind”, when H. G. 
Wells mentioned it in the pastoral days 
before the war, used to seem a rhetorical 
phrase. It can seem so no longer. For 
when millions of able-bodied men can find 
no work, when coffee, cotton, and wheat 
must be destroyed in various parts of the 
world while millions shiver and starve, 
it has become clear that whether we want 
it or not, we are facing the near necessity 
of a fundamental revision of capitalist 
society. 


A, “Dictator 
On American Chutches 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
in The Nation 


3y this time, I am sure, more than 
half the people of this Republic would 
have risen against me; the generosity of 
my dictatorship would be too much for 
them to stand. But one last thing I should 
strive to do before 1 was led off to the 
guillotine. I should close two-thirds of 
the churches of the country, allowing only 
those to remain open that were absolutely 
dedicated to peace at any price, whose 
ministers agreed that they would go to 
prison—our present type of prison abom- 
ination if you please—for life before one 
word of approval of mass killing should 
cross their lips. They would have to 
promise, moreover, to preach but one ser- 
mon a year dedicated to abstract theolog- 


ical doctrine. The rest of their time they 


would have to give over to social endeavor, 
to true spiritual leadership, according to 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, preach- 
ing sermons directly connected with the 
problems of society and the practical wel- 
fare of those about them, | 


- 


wat. 
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Unitarians Rank High in Science 


Comparative study of the principal denominations by two disinterested scholars 
shows statistics that give Liberal Fellowship notable pre-eminence, 


N EXAMINATION by two disinter- 
ested scholars of the church mem- 
bership of leading American scien- 
tists reveals two facts. First, the 

Unitarian Fellowship has eighty-one times 
as many distinguished scientists as would 
be expected; second, the more liberal the 
religion is the more the church member is 
led to regard truth in the way necessary 
for scientific advance. 

These facts are contained in an article, 
“Scientific Eminence and Church Member- 
ship”, in a recent issue of The Scientific 
Monthly. The writers, Dr. Harvey GC. 
Lehman of Ohio University and Dr. Paul 
A. Witty of Northwestern University, from 
a list of the scientists in the current 
“Who’s Who in America’ who mentioned 
their church affiliation and from the mem- 
bership reports of the various churches, 
have calculated how much each religious 
denomination exceeds or falls below its 
expected quota. After the Unitarian body 
(with thirty-seven scientists and its rating 
of eighty-one), comes the Congregational 
Church (sixty-six scientists) with a rating 
of nine times the number expected, and 
then the Society of Friends (six scientists) 
with six times the number. The Roman 
Catholic Church, at the bottom of the 
scale, has only .048 as many scientists 
as its membership would promise. 

Of the 1,189 sketches of scientists in 
“Who’s Who’, 303 (twenty-five per cent.) 


included information regarding church 
membership, and S886 (seventy-five per 


cent.) did not. “It may be inferred”, say 
the writers, “either that the 886 scientists, 
who neglected to state their church mem- 
bership, belong to no church or that they 
did not consider the information of suffi- 
cient importance to include it when they 
were preparing their biographical 
sketches.” 

The Scientific Monthly article contains 
three tables of which the most significant 
is the following: 


NUMBER OF TIMES HACH DENOMINATION 
REACHES, FaLts BELow, OR EXCEEDS 
THE QuorTa (HXPECTED FROM CHURCH 

MEMBERSHIP DATA) 


Proportional 

Denomination Representation 
MTS ITM eT vel fiero let emma civic o eke 81.400 
Swedenborgian (1 member only) 16.500 
Moneregationalist ........sceeens 9.308 
ELOTEQUSIRET 1 acclis > niasvo loud 3 sal eve Me 6.600 
MMRONAELISL EC tlantira olive divietacte’- 3) C600 
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Presbyterian ........ 


with the reasons added 


Dutch Reformed (1 member only ) 1.000 
TEMAS ayet cite et «2.0 NR re ee ANS 
IMGUNOGISE 2) corckn.< serene ree eee 44 
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“An overview of this situation may best 
be obtained”, the writers say, “by in- 
spection of Table III [above] which re- 
veals the extent to which each church 
group reaches or exceeds its statistical ex- 
pectation in furnishing research workers. 
Table III sets forth the proportionate 
number of eminent scientists furnished by 
14 religious denominations. The procedure 
employed in making Table III follows. In 
Table I one finds that the Congregational- 
ists supplied 21.78 per cent. of the 303 
scientists. Table II shows, however, that 
the Congregationalists comprise only 2.34 
per cent. of the church members of the 
United States. This means, as shown in 
Table III, that the Congregationalists sup- 
plied 9.80 times as many of the scientists 
listed in Table I as one would have antici- 
pated from the church membership data. 
The Unitarians provide 81.400 times their 
expected quota, the Friends, 6.600, the 
Dpiscopalians, 5.701, and the Presby- 
terian, 3.045 times their quotas. Comment 
regarding the Swedenborgians and the 
Universalists is withheld because of the 
small numbers of cases. All groups, other 
than those mentioned (and the Dutch Re- 
formed), fall below (some of them con- 
spicuously below) their expected quotas. 
Table III shows clearly that the Roman 
Catholics provide the smallest number of 
research workers in proportion to their 
number.... 

“A comparison of the two extremes in 
Table II, the Unitarians and the Roman 
Catholies, reveals striking differences. The 
Unitarian appears to have 1,695 chances of 
becoming very distinguished in science to 
the Roman Catholic’s one! 

“The objection may be advanced by 
some readers that, since only about one- 
fourth of the outstanding scientists men- 
tion their church affiliation, the data are 
inaccurate for the several groups that 
contain few eminent research men. In the 
judgment of the writers there is no justi- 
fication for this criticism. There is no 
reason to assume that members of one 
church group would be decidedly more 
relnetant to state their church affiliation 
than would others. Indeed, it seems logical 
that the less liberal groups would feel 


obligated to state their church affiliation 
somewhat more frequently than would the 
more liberal ones. ... 

“The writers haye commented previ- 
ously that the non-liberal denominations 
do not furnish many research workers. 
By ‘liberal’, the writers imply relative 
freedom in interpreting biblical pronounce- 
ments and flexibility in reacting to ques- 
tions such as fundamentalism, the Virgin 
3irth, ete. The Unitarians and the Congre- 
gationalists are generally alleged to inter- 
pret such matters with relative individual 
freedom. Many wings of the Methodist 
and Baptist denominations tend to be un- 
compromising in their interpretations.” 

Drs. Lehman and Witty conclude their 
article with the following summary and 
comment : 

“1. Only about twenty-five per cent. of 
the outstanding scientists in America re- 
port church affiliation in their biographical 
sketches in ‘Who’s Who’. About fifty per 
cent. of all individuals whose names ap- 
pear in ‘Who’s Who’ provide this informa- 
tion. Scientists appear in general to at- 
tach little importance to this item. 

“2. The twenty-five per cent. who give 
information regarding church affiliation 
are associated in most instances with the 
relatively liberal denominations. 

“3. Noticeable indeed is the small fre- 
quency of Roman Catholics among the 
starred names in ‘American Men of 
Science’. Among 1,189 outstanding scien- 
tists, three only report membership in the 
Catholic Church. 

“4. The conspicuous dearth of scientists 
among the Catholics suggests that the 
tenets of that church are not consonant 
with scientific endeavor. It is true, of 
course, that strict adherence to many 
Protestant: credos would preclude accep- 
tance of certain principles essential in 
many types of scientific work. The Protes- 
tant is generally acknowledged, however, 
to be less strict than is the Catholic in 
adhering to ecclesiastical pronouncement. 
And certain Protestant churches have so 
enhanced their concepts that it is possible 
to be fairly liberal in one’s thought and 
still retain membership in church. Thus, 
it appears that membership in the Congre 
gational and the Unitarian churches is 
somewhat consonant with scientific enter- 
prise. Noticeable indeed is the close rela- 
tionship between the liberality of the 
church and the number of scientists which 
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Sermons They Like Best 


Four Ministers get a variety of answers 


OL 
INISTERS in four important 
Unitarian churches asked their 
congregations, “What kind of 
sermons do you prefer?’ The re- 
plies reveal that Unitarians differ as 
much among themselves in their choice of 
sermon-subjects as in their choice of 


theology. 

Rev. John H. Dietrich’s congregation in 
Minneapolis, Minn., likes theological and 
social subjects best. Dr. Minot Simons’s 
congregation in New York City finds most 
helpful sermons that deal with the moral 
and spiritual problems that continually 
confront the individual. The congregation 
of Rev. R. Lester Mondale in Evanston, 
Ill., prefers theological and philosophical 
subjects, and Dr. George R. Dodson's con- 
gregation in St. Louis, Mo., has no par- 
ticular choice. 

Answers to other questions in the ques- 
tionnaire show that many expect the min- 
ister to keep them in touch with the new 
intellectual developments, be “a middle- 
man of enlightenment”; that most expect 
him to help provide them with a workable 
philosophy of life; that many feel he 
should devote a definite number of his 
sermons to basic Unitarian doctrine for 
the purpose of gaining new members for 
the church and reinforcing the conviction 
of the old. 

Statements from the four ministers re- 
porting the results of the questionnaire 
to THE Reeister follow: 


Mr. Dietrich: 

In the first part of this questionnaire 
which asked for preference of general 
topics, such as theological, philosophical, 
ethical, social, and problems of personal 
conduct, I found the interests of the people 
quite fairly divided, with a preference, 
however, for theological and social sub- 
jects. There seemed to be less interest 
in ethical subjects and the treatment of 
personal problems, which of course merely 
confirmed my knowledge that in order to 
meet the needs of a large congregation 
one cannot dwell continuously on any one 
type of subject but must give attention to 
every kind. 

Regarding the question as to whether 
IT should treat more often the fundamental 
aspects of religion for the benefit of people 
outside our church who were seeking en- 
lightenment of this kind, or whether I 
should deal more with advanced subjects 
on the assumption that my audience was 
emancipated from its old religious views, 
the opinion was about equally divided. 
Those who favored the former felt that 
this was necessary if we were to be a grow- 
ing institution in order to bring new mem- 
bers into the fold; also that such treat- 
ment would help fortify our own members 
in their opinions. Those who urged the 
latter felt that their education should pro- 
ceed regardless of those who had not yet 
advanced far enough to keep step with 
our group. This, again, merely confirmed 


my belief that one’s preaching should con- 
sist of both types. 

T also had a section in the questionnaire 
for the suggestion of specific topics. These, 
of course, covered practically the whole 
field of human interest, each one suggest- 
ing the topics in which they as individuals 
were particularly interested. I gained some 
suggestions from these, but the majority 
of the topics were scarcely of wide enough 
interest for treatment. 


Dr. Simons: 
IT am inclined to think that the replies 


which have come to me to questions 
similar to those sent out by Dr. Dodson 


Registered 


united with refinement. 
——Dr. Grunbaum. 


Decadence is 


War is the only mysticism left; 
that is where the great danger of war 
lies—Bonamy Dobree. 


It is far easier for me to recall the 
events of my youth than what I had for 
dinner yesterday.—Sir Alfred Yarrow. 


There is nothing I Joathe more than 
to see parents boasting of their children’s 
scholastic attainments when the child is 
below seven years of age.—G. H. Geffen. 


Not many people realize that the 
scrainble for the yellow metal is but a 
waste of energy on something no more real 
than a ghost—Sir Henri Deterding. 


We want a world plan to simplify 
money and exchange, to conserve the re- 
sources of our planet, to sweep away the 
stupidity of warfare, to organize our re- 
sourees for still greater scientific and 
material achievements.—H. G. Wells. 


Sincerity has brought about a splendid 
nakedness of things. 
—Jose Ortega y Gasset. 


have been likewise similar to the replies 
which came to him. 

(1) As a rule the replies to the ques- 
tion, “Does the church throw any light on 
your special problems?” indicate that the 
church does not elucidate the ordinary 
problems connected with business and 
affairs. 

(2) Unanimous testimony [in the an- 
swers to the question, “In what ways do 
you find it serviceable?”] has come to me 
that the ministrations of the church are 
not only serviceable but vital in helping 
to meet the moral and spiritual demands 
of life and in renewing the right spirit 
with which to meet them. There seems to 
be a universal confession of the fact that 
definite strength comes from the uplift 
experienced not only in the service of 
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worship but in suggestions and the in- 
spiration from the sermons. There are 
definite tributes to Unitarianism as a vital 
and a living religion, bringing a very 
definite sense of a nearness and intimate 
communion with the Infinite Supreme in 
and through all things including the 
human heart. 

(3) Such testimony leads at once to a 
reference to answers to the question, 
“What kind of sermons are most helpful 
to you?’ One answer says, ‘Perhaps those 
bearing on the important questions of the 
day; but there are many problems as old 
as man that need frequent illustrations.” 
Sermons that illuminate and inspire the 
social conscience are felt to be valuable. 
But I have been impressed as always with 
the repeated statements that the sermons 
most helpful are sermons that deal with 
the moral and spiritual problems that 
continually confront the individual, and 
that suggest definite and encouraging 
solutions. All of which seems to mean that 
a Unitarian congregation looks for a vital 
statement from the pulpit, whether it be 


upon some public question or upon a spir- 


itual truth. 


Mr. Mondale: 


A questionnaire appeared in the Novem 
ber issue of Fellowship, a parish maga- 
zine of the Unitarian church of Evanston. 
The general result might be summed up 
in the words of one of the signers, “We 
want to hear your heart’s message, that 
which you feel would be helpful to those 
in the pews.” 

Under the heading, ““‘What class of sub- 
jects do you wish your minister to dis- 
CUSS ia 
logical and philosophical’; eight, “ethical 
and problems of conduct’’; ten, “problems 
of social reform’’; and seven, “problems 
of personal character’. This would indi- 


cate that social reform and theology and | 


philosophy have the edge on other inter- 
ests. Some persons listed their choices in 


order; and while the various answers were _ 


included in the foregoing, their first and 
second choices merely seconded the feel- 
ings of the others. Many who did not fill 
out the circular remarked in this wise, 


“We would be interested in almost any-_ 


thing if it is well presented.” 


To the question, “Do you think that the - 


minister should give more time to the 
discussion of the fundamentals of our in- 
terpretation of religion in contrast to those 
of the older religions, for the sake of those 
just emerging from orthodoxy?’, only 
three checked this question in the affirma- 
tive and two more persons indicated a de- 
sire for occasional reference to such con- 
trasting fundamentals. Nine others, how- 
ever, checked the query, “Do you prefer 
him to assume that this audience is reli- 
giously emancipated, and treat all sub- 
jects on that assumption?’ Thus any pre- 
sentation of liberal religion which smacks 


of religious controversy and has a nega- 


tive bearing was decisively frowned upon. 


Dr. Dodson: 


To the first question the replies were 
alinost unanimously “No”. The writers do 
not think of themselves as business men, 


?”, twelve persons checked “theo- — 
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but as just men. They realize that their 
main problems are those of human beings. 
They need no special brand of religion, 


Aithough the famous Theodore Parker 
once preached a sermon on the “Trials 


and Temptations of Milkmen’’, this con- 
gregation evidently does not expect its 
minister to solve for it the problems of 
industry and commerce. Only a very few 
Suggested as sermon topics such special 
subjects as “The Trend Toward Consolida- 


tion”, “Buying and Selling Stocks and 
Bonds”, ‘and ‘Trading in Commodity 


Futures”, and “The Formation of Trade 
Associations’. 

Answers to question two were full and 
enlightening. Most of the replies speak 
of the service of the church as stimulating 
to the mind and heart, as promoting broad 
views, and as building up an optimistic 
faith in the triumph of truth and right. 
They say that the service and sermon 
bring them a calming and refreshing ex- 
perience, opening up new vistas, helping 
them to see the facts of life in truer per- 
spective, and to get their bearing in the 
world. A number say that they are helped 
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to get the viewpoint of others 
abled to be more just and fair. 
note running through them all is the con- 
viction that business is service and not 
sharp practice, that standards are rising, 
and old abuses are being discarded. 
Replying to question three, some like 
best the sermons which deepen their sense 
of the unseen and which strengthen their 
faith in immortality. Others prefer those 


and so en- 
A common 


sermons which show how a man may 
gladly and without reserve accept the 


science of our time and still be sincerely 
religious. Many welcome sermons on the 
new scientific discoveries in astronomy, 
physics, biology, and psychology. They ex- 
pect their minister to be a reporter, to 
stand between them and the universities, 
to be a middleman of enlightenment. Some 
speak with gratitude of the help they 
have received in building up a sound and 
wholesome philosophy, a working theory 
of life. Quite a number lke to have pre- 
sented to them pictures of sincerity and 
kindness which help them to keep their 
hearts high and to maintain spiritual 
morale. 


Some Things Cannot Be Left to God 


A Radio Sermon on Religion and Responsibility 


BEV. FREDERICK M. ELIOT of St. 
Paul, Minn., speaking on the Uni- 
tarian radio hour, in Boston, Mass., 

Sunday, January 24, said there were some 
things that “had to be left to God”. His 
subject was “Religion and Responsibility”. 
The man who ignores his limits and “tries 
to carry the entire burden of the world is 
riding for a fall—-or a nervous break- 
down”. But there are many other people 
who leave too much to God, or to Nature, 
—those who imagine the universe will 
earry us. Walter Lippmann, the preacher 
said, has in mind the illusion of such 
persons who in these days look for “an 
automatic restoration of prosperity”. 
Neither chance nor benignant fortune will 
solve the problem. 

“Mo leave it to God would be criminally 
stupid”, said Mr. Eliot, “for it isn’t God’s 
business at all, but ours. Said Walt Whit- 
man. many years ago, ‘Thought your 
greatness was to ripen for you like a pear? 
If you would have greatness, know that 
you must conquer it through ages, cen- 


-turies—must pay for it with a proportion- 


ate price. And what is true of greatness 
is equally true of prosperity, and every 
other element of human happiness. The 
great human values do not ripen like 
pears in the sunshine, but are the fruit 
of intense and prolonged human struggle. 
Never was there a time when people more 
needed to be taught this basic truth, and 
no people need it more than we Americans. 

“Now without suggesting any criticism 
of other forms of religion, I want to point 
out to you some of the ways in which 
the religion known as Unitarian is pecu- 
liarly adapted to fortify in our minds and 
hearts this fundamental sense of human 
responsibility for human progress. I pro- 
pose to mention very briefly three char- 
acteristic ideas which are commonly held 
by Unitarians and by wiich Unitarians 


have discovered that they can live more 
effectively and happily. 

“Unitarians believe in the universal 
operation of natural laws, and that there 
is therefore no sense in looking for ex- 
ceptions to be made for our special bene- 
fit. We believe that this is a world in 
which no special favors are granted to any- 
one, so far as the natural order is con- 
cerned, and this means, obviously, that we 
reject the whole notion of miracle. The 
negative side of this belief is important 
only in so far as it protects us from rely- 
ing upon what we regard as nothing but 
an illusion, but the positive side is far 
more important. A world in which natural 
laws operate without exception is a world 
we can trust. Slowly we can master the 
laws by the gradual extension of the area 
of human knowledge, and as fast as we 
learn what the laws are we can use them 
to control events for the advancement of 
human interests and hopes. A world in 
which miracles may be expected seems 
to us a world in which we cannot rely 
upon the rational sequence of cause and 
effect ; but if there is an inviolable order- 
liness underneath all that goes on in the 
world, then it is a world in which human 
intelligence can safely make: plans and 
fee] certain that with adequate knowledge 
and skill those plans can be carried out. 
As we see it, this faith in an orderly world 
is the indispensable foundation for an 
idealism that sets to work with serious 
purpose to create a state of affairs that 
might deserve to be called the kingdom 
of God. As we see it, this faith is a tre 
mendous factor in stimulating and sus- 
taining the determination to accept our 
full measure of responsibility for our own 
destiny. 

“A second doctrine common to Unita- 
rians is their insistence upon the primary 
importance of this present life. Some of 
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us believe in immortality, and some of us 
do not. But we are all agreed that the 
essential thing is to make this life as fine 
as possible, and that we can safely leave 
the problem of what happens after death 
to the discoveries that will be made when 
our life on the earth is over. We heartily 
concur with the words of Socrates that 
no evil can befall a good man either in 
this life or any other, and we feel sure 
that it is more important to eoncentrate 
our attention making this life good than 
to speculate very much about any other. 
This conviction is a safeguard, we be 
lieve, against the tendency to postpone to 
some future form of existence the matter 
of rendering all possible justice to every 
human being. It puts the chief emphasis 
upon the way in which we actually live 
here and now, and compels us to fill the 
present as full as we possibly can with 
the highest human values we know. If 
there is a future life, we think this will 
prove to be the best possible preparation 
for it; if there is not, then we shall have 
had at least one life that is as nearly 
worthy as we could make it. And we think 
that this emphasis upon the present rather 
than the future life is another element in 
the enforcement of our courage to accept 
the full responsibility for our own lives. 

“Finally, let me say a word or two about 
prayer as Unitarians commonly regard and 
practice it. Prayer is not asking special 
favors of God. It is not an attempt to 
persuade God to do things for us. or for 
others, which he otherwise would not do. 
We do not believe that such special favors 
have ever been granted to us, or ever wiil 
be; and we do not think of God as a being 
who could be persuaded to change his 
mind at the suggestion of any human 
being. For us prayer is the deliberate at- 
tempt to see more clearly the ideals we 
ought to be working for, to strengthen our 
hearts and wills in the service of those 
ideals, and to focus upon them all the 
energies of mind, heart, and soul that we 
possess. Such prayer can never have the 
effect of weakening our wills or under- 
mining our self-reliance. It can never re- 
sult in feebler efforts and a spirit of pas- 
sive resignation. It is not an escape from 
the problems and difficulties of life, but a 
resolute facing of them. It is not a refuge 
for the discouraged but a challenge to the 
adventurous. It does not produce shirkers 
or develop the ability to dodge real issues. 
It does, on the other hand, clarify and 
sharpen our wits, and brings to our hearts 
a fresh sense of the splendid opportu- 
nities before us. Above all, it emphasizes 
once again the conviction that the chief 
responsibility lies squarely on our own 
shoulders. 

“In these three ways, then, among 
others, we believe that our Unitarian form. 
of religion has a very special contribution 
to make to men and women of our time 
who want a religion that will stimulate 
them rather than soothe them, that will 
teach them to accept rather than avoid re- 
sponsibilities, and strengthen rather than 
weaken their confidence in their own 
powers to make their lives better and the 
world a happier place for themselves and 
their fellowmen,” 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Jesuits Leave Spain 


N SPAIN the Jesuits began; in Spain last week 
they were dissolved and their property con- 
fiscated by the State. What a moment in reli- 

gious history is this! The Catholic Church, once 
predominant in Spanish politics, has been set aside 
in the new republic, and now the most famous and 
most powerful of all her orders is dismissed with 
ruthless disregard for its history, its missionary 
labors through the centuries, and its great scholar- 
ship and culture. 

None of Rome’s propagandists has dene so much 
to keep the faith vigorous as the Jesuits. From the 
sixteenth century they have gone over the earth, 
teaching, persuading, enforcing, conspiring, extir- 
pating; always justifying their conduct, even in its 
most terrible extremities in other times, by the 
theory. that none but those of the Catholic faith 
could have salvation. They sought the eternal good 
of mankind. Their zeal was a holy zeal, and still 
is, though it is tempered now to the irresistible de- 
mands of our civilization that freedom, tolerance, 
and gentleness shall be kept in the fore by all faiths 
and faithful; and that politics is not religion. 

Is if not true that there is an almost concerted 
determination to separate all of the Catholic 
Church’s agencies and influences from political ac- 
tivity in those countries where the Church still 
presumes to exercise her power? In Mexico, Italy, 
and lrance, this is central; and it will soon be a 
factor of magnitude in South American countries. 

Spain, most Catholic ofall countries, knows the 
Jesuits best, and the republicans who rule like 
them least. Of course, in principle the statesmen 
are right and consistent. The ends the Jesuits seek 
are at mortal enmity against the hopes and beliefs 
of a new-free people. It must make sorrow add to 
sorrow in the Vatican to see here another crumbling 
of a corner stone of the Church. Elsewhere in the 
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uttermost parts of the earth the Jesuits will live 
and grow, for a season. How Jong will depend upon 
their own course and much more upon the temper 
of the world. The ground of the dissolution in Spain 
was that the Jesuits placed allegiance to Rome 
ahead of allegiance to the State. 


To-morrow in Geneva 


REAT IS OUR FAITH in believing that 
something good and permanent will come 
out of Geneva. The conference of the Powers 

to the end of disarming to the lowest possible terms 
cooperatively must seem to the even mildly ques- 
tioning person a venture of visionaries who keep 
looking at the stars instead of the sodden earth. 
Where is there the least sign of peace abroad in the 
world to-day? 

Let us pass over that question quickly, as it de- 
serves, and affirm a more important truth, that in 
the face of our universal distraction, and indeed 
because of it, now is the very best time to expect 
a change in our whole international behavior. What 
a spectacle, this present state of civilization! How 
much we ought to rejoice—no less—that we know 
what the world is and what its strife portends as 
no people before this time has ever known. 

Especially we understand our own American in- 
consistency. We might use a harsher word. The 
State Department sincerely follows the lead of the 
President in a magnificent evangel for peace; and 
the Congress piles tens of millions upon tens of 
millions for naval construction until we stand at 
the same moment the world’s most eloquent ad- 
vocates of disarmament and the potential builders 
of the largest sea defenses ever dreamed of. 

That is a ludicrous thing to look upon, a ghastly 
thing to ponder. It must come home to us that we 
cannot sit down in Geneva and look the other 
nations in the face without blanching. They may 
well accuse. They have said something about our 
morality more than once. Our example is not pre- 
cisely that of a leader. To-day we are aware of our 
divided national integrity, and we can avail the 
hour by acknowledging our error, resolving our 
minds into a single force, and giving our fresh 
spirits full play for a united advance toward gen- 
uine world peace. 

Our readers will be pleased to know that we have 
arranged for a series of interpretive articles cover- 
ing the conference. Roland Hall Sharp, a competent 
student and writer, a member of the staff of The 
Christian Science Monitor, will act as correspon- 
dent for THE REGISTER. He sailed for Geneva last 
Friday. 


The Pope’s Call 


HiRE ARE two reasons, said Presiding 

Bishop Perry of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, why Protestants cannot heed the call | 
of the Pope to return to the Roman Catholic faith. | 
They are the right of private judgment and the sole | 
sufficiency of the Scriptures. 

Against these historic principles a Catholic 
editor, Father John Corbett, of The Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, makes argument. He is right that 
as long as Protestantism holds to them there can 
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be no return; and he is equally sound in saying 
that we shall continue in many sects as long as 
each one decides for himself what the Bible means. 

The only solidarity that can come into Protestant- 
ism is in fulfillment of the method we call scien- 
tific. That which unites the scholars will also unite 
the churchmen. If we agree upon the truth as our 
guide, and earnestly seek that, we can and will get 
on. Not, it is true, in an institution. But the true 
Protestant is in no wise concerned with an institu- 
tion. He is interested in personalities, and in serv- 
ing people of all sorts and conditions. 

Father Corbett says that there is nowhere in the 
Bible a statement of the right of private judgment 
or the sole sufficiency of Scriptures. Granted. But 
the Protestant has never really depended upon the 
Bible, though he thinks he has. As a matter of fact 
he has relied almost not at all on his private judg- 
ment, but has been bound to his particular denomi- 
nation as securely as the Catholic is to his church. 

When we are true to ourselves, we do follow the 
principle in life of believing what seems good to 
us, a course disapproved by the Catholic editor; and 
it is our great faith that if all the world did that 
we should have a unity not only binding us gladly 
in indissoluble spiritual bonds but a corporate 
power for religious progress such as the world has 
never known. 

The great desire is that Protestants shall be 
faithful to their principles. They are not half-loyal 
to them. That accounts for the sectarian impotency 
justly reproached by the Catholic. But see what 
befalls his own ancient citadel of consistency. 
To-day it is declining, and its unhappy temper is 
reflected in the solicitude of the Pope who has little 
of that former authoritarian assurance of the om- 
nipotent fate of the Catholic Church. 


“If This Goes” 


BAPTIST MINISTER denies that Christian- 
ity must “stand or fall with a certain doc- 
trine, even the doctrine of God”. Citing the 

story of the development of doctrines as told by 
the Presbyterian teacher, Gaius Glenn Atkins in 
his “Procession of the Gods”, this minister, Harry 
A. Shewhart says, in The Baptist, “After one has 
watched the procession for several centuries, one is 
inclined to feel that men would have made more 
progress in moral living and intelligent betterment 
of human society if they had depended less on the 
gods and had depended more on working out 
specific techniques for achieving the good life.” Out 
of experience he adds, “Some of the hardest people 
to get along with are the most worried about cer- 
tain doctrines.” 

We quote this man because it is astonishing for 
liberals to see such out-and-out heresy in orthodox 
preserves. Mr. Shewhart says decisively, that it is not 
true that “if this goes, all goes”, meaning by “this” 
a belief in the conventional idea of a personal God. 
That is the way they talked, he says, about other 
things that went. He refers, we understand, to the 

infallible creeds, and before that the infallible 
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Bible, and the no less infallible church; and now 
the infallible Christ and the infallible friendly uni- 
verse. He is not troubled and alarmed as some are, 
for religion is as potent as ever in this great day of 
transition. But religion to-day must have to-day’s 
reasonableness. It will take time for ministers and 
laymen “to feel at home in the scientific approach 
to religion”. There are resources all about us for 
use in building a better social order, and we should 
spend no time “shunting our energy to some side- 
track where it is wasted”. 

We like much of this; but something will have 
to be done for doctrine to take the place of old ideas 
of God. There must be not only an equivalent, but 
a far better, profounder, more serviceable concept 
of Reality, than any we have ever known. The great 
need to-day is a new school of metaphysicians. We 
have sentimentalists, activists, and psychologists, 
but none of these is what we require. Nor is defense 
of anything pertinent. Creative minds searching 
their own inmost laws of being and the relations 
of these interior resources to life is the first neces- 
sity for a spiritual religion of world-wide use. 


The Tuckerman School 


EK HAVE PASSED the day when an un- 

educated parish worker will do. She needs 

all the discipline that a first-rate course 
affords; and even then she will not have as much 
as she feels she ought to have in order to work 
in intelligent understanding with the minister of 
approved academic and divinity background. 

This frank necessity of bringing the two church 
administrators into cooperative appreciation and 
partnership is a familiar urgency in the Unitarian 
household. That is why a year ago there was an- 
other readjustment in the Tuckerman School pro- 
eram. Demand was imperative for a higher level of 
discipline. 

These new requirements are now in effect. They 
are bound to show later in the quality of service 
in the churches. Anyone can see how important it 
is that the School shall be regarded as in a sense 
of equal rank with the Meadville Theological 
School. Every service the woman is expected to per- 
form has been performed hitherto by the minister. 
It is not lower in order; all the parts of a church’s 
work are one. It follows that in respect of conse- 
cration, fidelity, and education in specific special 
lines of church work, the parish worker deserves 
a new elevation of her calling. That can be accom- 
plished only by making her equipment worthy of 
high respect. 

Tuckerman School knows that, best of all, and 
calls upon us to pay attention to what it is desir- 
ing to do for us. There are certain financial needs 
which ought to be met by our people when they 
know what they are; for we have the imagination to 
see the relation between a strong School and vigor- 
ous, well-rounded churches. Ministers regard the 
Tuckerman School as the training-ground for their 
indispensable colleagues. 
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The First Parish, 


Duxbury, Mass. 


Child of the parent church at Plymouth—Elder Brewster the first pastor 
IV 
DUDLEY R. CHILD 


Colony became established in some 

degree of comfort, the requirements 
of agriculture and raising cattle sent a 
number of them into the more level coun- 
try to the north of Plymouth and bordering 
on the sea. Probably before 1630, Captain 
Myles Standish, Elder William Brewster, 
John Alden, George Soule, Thomas Prence 
and others had opened land and built 
houses across the harbor, returning to 
Plymouth in the winter “to ensure their 
better attendance at public worship” and 
for better protection from attack by the 
indians. But, as Governor Bradford re 
cords in his history, “Those that lived on 
their lots on ye other side of ye bay 
(called Duxberie) they could not long 
bring their wives & children to ye public 
worship & church meetings here, but 
with such burthen, as, growing to some 
competente number, they sued to be dis- 
miste and become a body of themselves; 
and so they were dismiste (about this 
time) though very unwillingly.” 

Thus was organized in 1632 the Parish 
of Duxbury, Mass., the first child of the 
parent church at Plymouth and first ex- 
pansion of the original colony. Eleven of 
the original Pilgrims settled in Duxbury, 
also a number who came in the ships 
“Fortune” and “Anne”. Hilder Brewster 
was in charge of their worship until 1637, 
when Rey. Ralph Partridge was installed 
as pastor, serving until his decease in 
1658. As early as 1638, questions of doc- 
trine and church government were coming 
to the fore and being vigorously debated. 
In that year, Charles Chauncey, later the 
second president of Harvard College, 
joined Rey. John Reynor in the pulpit of 
the Plymouth church as pastor. Chauncey 
declared that immersion was the only true 
baptism for infants or adults. Pastor 
Partridge of Duxbury was drafted to hold 
public discussions with Chauncey in the 
endeavor to moderate this extreme view. 
Chauncey would not yield, and departed 
before long to another parish. Governor 
Bradford said of this matter, “The Church 
yielded that immersion or dipping was 
lawful, but in this cold country not so 
convenient.” In “The Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam”, Nathaniel Ward describes the 
conditions and ideas of the period. When 
the souls of unbaptized infants plead be- 
fore the Divine Judge their innocence of 
Adam’s sin, the Judge replies: 


A FTER the families of the Plymouth 


“A crime it is! Therefore in Bliss 
You may not hope to dwell; 
But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in Hell!’ 


In 1646, all the churches were called to 
be represented at the Bay Synod in Cam- 
bridge. John Cotton of Boston, Richard 
Mather of Dorchester, and Ralph Part- 
ridge of Duxbury were appointed to draw 
up, each by himself, a “scriptural model of 
chureh government”, This Synod adopted 
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the “Cambridge Platform’, long important 
to New Hngland Congregationalism. 

The first two meeting-houses built by the 
Duxbury folk were by the side of the an- 
cient burying ground looking toward Ply- 
mouth over the land of Thomas Morton and 
“Morton’s Hole”. Here were buried Cap- 
tain Standish and the Aldens, the oldest 
marked stone being that of Jonathan 
Alden, 1697. The lands of Brewster, 
Standish, Alden, and others were near by. 
Captain’s Hill, where the Standish Monu- 
ment now stands, overlooks all, the ocean 
and bays, and many miles of country. 


OCxsar’’, gave the clock which was hung 
in the 1787 building and is still showing 
the time in the present building. The an- 
cient church silver, on exhibition at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, includes 
three communion cups given to the Parish 
in 1731 by James Partridge. 

For two centuries, Church and Town 
were one and the same, all town meetings 
whether for business or worship were 
held in the meeting-house and church ex- 
penses were met by appropriation from the 
town funds. In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury the parish became Unitarian by a 
natural progression of thought and with- 
out schism. Other sects made their appeal, 
and the town ceased to be responsible for 
its church of earlier days. Duxbury had 
become a busy ship-building center, at one 
time the largest in the United States. 
Later, for various economic reasons, ship- 
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In 1787, a commodious meeting-house 
was built a mile inland, on the highway 
between Plymouth and Boston via the 
shore towns. Mayflower Cemetery, just 
south of this building, then became the 
burial place for the townspeople. In 1841, 
this house was torn down as being too 
small, and the present structure was 
erected, seating about nine hundred per- 
sons. Here is to be seen a unique civic 
center, one without parallel in the United 
States: Meeting-house, Town House, and 
Partridge Academy, built exactly in line, 
harmonious in design, surrounded by 
woods, lawns sloping to the highway, and 
Mayflower Cemetery just beyond. 

With simple dignity inside and out, 
this meeting-house represents an excellent 
type of Colonial architecture. Seth Peter- 
son, a skilled cabinet maker, built the 
mahogany pulpit and pulpit furniture. 
Ezra Weston, known locally as “King 


building ceased and the town settled down 
to a place of well-built homes and a health- 
ful and attractive resort for summer 
dwellers. The Parish is planning a fitting 


celebration of its three-hundredth anni- 


versary the coming summer and desires to 
obtain the names of those who, by an- 
cestry or otherwise, have associations with 
Duxbury. The present minister is Rey. 
Dudley Richards Child. 


Religious Education Conference 

The General Alliance committee on re- 
ligious education will hold a conference 
in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, February 2, at 10.30 am. The 
subject will be, “The Alliance and Reli- 
gious Education”. The speaker is to be 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. All interested in the important sub- 
ject of the religious training of young 
people are urged to attend. 
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Finland Revisited 


Alliance Field Secretary tells of liberal 
groups in Northern Minnesota 
MINNA C. BUDLONG 

So many Alliance branches have been 
interested in accounts of the week the 
field secretary spent in northern Minne- 
sota in 1924, they may also like to hear 
of the second visit, made in November 
1931. 

Rey. Milma Lappala is still the pastor 
of the several Finnish liberal groups in 
St. Louis County. She has been seriously 
ill, was unable to walk for many weeks 
from arthritis, and is just getting on her 
feet. During her long convalescence she 
was not allowed to be idle. Whenever 
the doctor would permit, couples came to 
the bedside to be married; or she was 
earried into the homes of mourning to 
officiate at funerals, her parishioners 
showing her in every way that no one 
could take the place of their beloved 
minister. 

A neighborhood 
planned for the field secretary which 
should include the families from Alonga, 
Idington, Angora and other places where 
she had spoken seven years before in 
homes, halls and churches. But at the last 
minute the hostess became ill and that 
plan for Sunday afternoon had to be 
abandoned. So, after addressing a fine 
church school of thirty-five pupils, the min- 
ister and visitor drove eighteen miles to 
a community hall where a home-coming 
reception was being held for a bride and 
groom, quietly married in the parsonage 
a fortnight earlier. 

The invitation had been issued by the 
bride’s family to the entire community, 
and some 200 men, women and children 
had gathered in the hall, which was hand- 
somely decorated in festoons and stream- 
ers of blue and gold. The bridal couple 
were seated in the center of the stage, 
which had been bordered all around with 
evergreens and many colored flowers, thus 
making a frame for the picture of the 
happy pair. 

An elaborate program was given of 
songs, readings, dances, dramatics and ad- 
dresses, all in Finnish. It was much ap- 
preciated, as the faces of the audience 
showed; and even the one “foreigner” 
present, the field secretary, could enjoy 
the spirit of the music, drama and danc- 
ing. The minister told of the customs of 
marriage in Finland; and the visitor gave 
to the bride and groom and also to the 
community the greeting and best wishes 
of the far-scattered groups of Unitarian 
people who count Mrs. Lappala’s churches 
as part of their movement. 

To eastern eyes, one of the most inter- 
esting features of these meetings is the 
number of children present and their good 
behavior. About one-third of the floor had 
been left vacant during the program, and 
across this space tiny tots sauntered or 
tried to keep step to the music or gravely 
confronted one another without a word 
or a cry or a quarrel that could interrupt 
a speaker or confuse an audience. 

Northern Minnesota has had its troubles, 
along with the rest of the world. The clos- 
, ing of various mills and mines has re- 
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sulted in decreasing population. Neverthe- 
less the city of Virginia has a better look- 
ing main street than seven years ago; 
more brick buildings, and a lighting Sys- 
tem that many a larger place could envy. 
It has had its sorrows from deaths from 
suicide, from accident and from natural 
causes. Still it continues in the sturdy 
spirit of pioneers,—the same spirit that 
developed New England and that is build- 
ing in the North-West homes of character 
and citizens of forward vision and liberal 
thought. 


Important Alliance Dates 


Monday, February 1, at 10.30 a.m., Mon- 
day Conference, Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel, First Church in Boston, 64 Marl- 
borough Street. Presiding officer, Miss 
Sara Comins, chairman General Alliance 
Committee on College Centers. Speaker, 
Rey. Everett M. Baker of Providence, R.I. 
Subject: “Our Responsibility to Our Col- 
lege Students”. 

The monthly conference of the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange will be held in Bliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on 
Friday, February 5, at 10.30. All inter- 
ested in the work of the Exchange are in- 
vited to attend. 

Evening Alliance members are asked to 
reserve the evening of February 18 for 
a Friendly Link Evening, sponsored by the 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston. This 
meeting, which is to be held in Bliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., promises 
to be one of great interest. Further pro- 
gram details will appear later. 


The Philadelphia Resolutions 


Five thousand copies of the resolutions 
of general public interest adopted by the 
Fourth Biennial Conference, Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 19-22, 1931, and the findings 
of the round table discussion groups 
adopted by the Conference have been 
printed. They are being given wide. dis- 
tribution in the Fellowship. They are also 
being sent to religious papers and dis- 
tributed through other channels. In case 
extra copies are wanted, they will be 
supplied as long as the edition lasts upon 
application to Dr. Walter R. Hunt, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

The titles of the Resolutions are: “The 
Present Depression and Social Planning” ; 
“The Denial of Citizenship to Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh”; “Greetings to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention’; “Relief of 
Destitute in Mining Regions’; “Aid to 
Transylvanian Churches”. 

The Findings of the Round Table Dis- 
cussion Groups are: I. “Round Table on 
the Church and Art’. IT. “Round Table on 
the Church and International Affairs”: 
A. “The Independence of the Philippines” ; 
B. “The Disarmament Conference’. III. 
“Round Table on the Church and the 
Family”: “The Family in the Parish” ; 
“A Democratic Approach to Family Life’ ; 
“The Maladjusted Family’; “Ministerial 
Training”; “Leadership in the Commu- 
nity’s Approach to the Family”. IV. 
“Round Table on the Church and the Re- 
ligion of the Individual’. 
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Western Conference News 


Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, has 
had the following appointments: January 
3, Savannah, Ga.; January 11, Cleveland, 
Ohio, meeting of the Program Committee 
for W. U. C. Meetings, May, 1932; Jan- 
uary 12, Boston, Mass., meeting of the 
Board of Directors, American Unitarian 


Association; January 13, Youngstown, 
Ohio, monthly dinner. January 17, Mr. 
Bragg was at Minneapolis, Minn., in 


the morning and at Willmar, Minn., in 
the evening. January 19 he went to St. 
Paul, Minn., for a meeting of the Laymen’s 
League. January 26 he gave an address 
before the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, in Chicago; and 
January 31 he is to be in Salina, Kan., for 
the installation of Rey. Robert Murray 
Pratt. 

There are several Western Conference 
churches operating forum programs. It 
has been suggested by the manager of one 
forum that the central office, at Chicago, 


act as a clearing-house, or speakers’ 
bureau for churches carrying on such 
work. Mr. Bragg would appreciate in- 


formation about speakers on political, eco- 
nomic, social, and religious themes. 

The Bond of Union of the church at 
Cleveland, Ohio, is: 

“We whose names are here in- 
scribed associate ourselves together as 
a Religious Society for mutual help- 
fulness in right living and for the 
advancement of sound morals and 
pure religion in the community; and 
we hereby pledge ourselves to bear 
our part in the common cause and 
to care for the welfare and influence 
of the Society of which, by this act, 
we become members. 

“Basing our opinion upon this ex- 
pressed moral and religious purpose 
and emphasizing the religion of char- 
acter and daily life above all creedal 
confessions, we invite to our member- 
ship all who are seriously drawn to 
us by our spirit and aims and who 
desire to have with us their Church 
Home.” 


Golden Wedding Anniversary 


The golden wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jed G. Blake was celebrated 
January 11 at the home of their son, Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake of Berkeley, Calif., ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake were married in Hamilton, Ont., 
January 11, 1882. They have four sons: 
Norman, who is farming in the Imperial 
Valley; Garnett, a civil engineer at Toco- 
pilla, Chile; Berkeley, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; and Robert, captain in the United 
States Marine corps. There are also seven 
grandchildren. 
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LITERARY COMMENT 


Those Glands 


GEORGE R. DODSON 

ReELIGrous Brwavior. By David M. Trout. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

The author, professor of general psy- 
chology in Hillsdale College, says that in 
preparing this book he had in mind the 
level of thinking required for - college 
juniors and seniors. The ‘book is intended 
to be used as a text, but also to help 
thoughtful men who wish to understand 
their religion. The book itself might be 
called “An Essay on Religion From the 
Point of View of Physiologic Psychology”, 
or, equally well, “The Physics and Phys- 
iology of Religion”. About this point the 
author is explicit. Thus he says, “While 
religious experience is recognized as 
worthy of consideration it is here regarded 
as epiphenomenal, and as a_ subjective 
index of intraorganismic processes which 
is approximately as useful to the scientific 
student as the symptomatic introspections 
of the patient are to the physician.” This 
does not seem to be a hopeful approach. 

The point of view is one that has been 
left behind by most philosophers of reli- 
gion. It seems strange to read :—*These 
considerations seem to suggest that an 
organismic response is to be classified as 
religious only when the neuro-muscular- 
glandular processes which constitute it 
are such that the subject experiences hope, 
faith, and love as he seeks to achieve a 
given goal.” That is to say, the physical 
process is that which is primarily real 
and religious emotion is merely a_by- 
product. The causes of behavior are to be 
found in the neryous system and the 
glands. What for most thinkers is funda- 
mental and essential in religion is to the 
author subjective. Thus on page 27 he 


writes: “It is apparent, however, that 
experiential criteria are relatively sub- 


jective, and that the actual characteristics 
of a religious act are the neuro-muscular- 
glandular patterns which are the approxi- 
mate somatic correlates of these three 
kinds of experience.” 

Hope itself is regarded as an incidental 
by-product of bodily glands. Speaking of 
the increase of pessimism, the author 
writes,—“‘it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized in this connection that the dimi- 
nution of hope depends upon the general 
functional efficiency of the organism, and 
upon its previous behavior. When the se- 
cretions of certain glands are insufficient, 
excessive, or poor in quality, when fatigue 
poisons are scattered through the cells, 
when other toxins are abundant, when 
nerve or muscle cells are depleted through 
lack of nourishment or disease, when fac- 
tors only remotely related to the imme- 
diate situation are operative, the organism, 
other conditions constant, is apt to be less 
hopeful when inhibiting stimulation be- 
comes operative.” 

Although the author has a genius for 
big words and involved expression, still 
he is able to make his meaning clear. 


Incidentally, the reader will find much of 
interest in the book, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is written from a point of 
view which the progress of religious 
thought has already left behind. 


A Family Chronicle 


Tun MAN oN A Hitut Tor. By Sarah J. Day. 
Philadelphia: Ware Brothers Co, $3.00. 

The man was Timothy C. Day, a Con- 
gressman from Cincinnati, in the days 
just before the Civil War. The hill top 
was that on which he lived. During the 
days before and during the Civil War 
he wrote for The Enquirer in his native 
city a series of papers which he signed 
“The Man on a Hill Top”. He knew and 
corresponded with many of the leading 
men of his time, such as John Sherman, 
Salmon P. Chase, Murat Halstead, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, and F. WH. Spinner, for 
years treasurer of the United States. Per- 
haps the chief interest in the book is in 
the letters from these men which Miss 
Day reproduces, some in facsimile. In the 
tumultuous year of 1861, when Lincoln 
had not yet proved himself the leader 
he afterwards became, it is interesting to 
read Halstead saying: “Lincoln is simply 
of no account. He is a weak, a miserably 
weak man. The poor silly president sucks 
flattery as a pig sucks milk.” 

But the book is of further interest in 
that it gives a picture of family and social 
life in those far-off days. There is an 
interesting chapter on farm life in the 
Miami valley which Miss Day dwells on 
lovingly because she considers “a Western 


farm and homestead and the life lived 
upon them” are interesting and _ histor- 


ically valuable. If the book has a fault 
it is.that it is hard for one not acquainted 
with the family to follow all the ramifica- 
tions of the family tree. But it is the 
kind of book which enables one to re- 
capture the grace of a day that is passed. 
BE. FP. 


Social Evolution 


Society: Irs STRUCTURE AND CHANGES. By 
Rk. M. MaclIver. New York: Ray Long & Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. $5.00. 

That the day of dogma has disappeared, 
not only in the religious, but in the social 
realm, is apparent from the coneluding 
phrase in this book: “Because this knowl- 
edge is never complete, because the sub- 
ject of it is so variable, because it is more 
possible to experience than to demonstrate 
the coherence of the aspects, our under- 
standing of society is a progressive but 
never concluded quest.” 

Prof. Maclver’s book is not for the 
casual reader, whether minister or lay- 
man. It is, on the other hand, a very 
valuable study of social organization and 
development to put in the hands of either 
the social philosopher or the student of 
society. The readers of THe REGISTER will 
be particularly interested in the discus- 
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sion of the church as a type of cultural 
association. It is interesting to have the 
sociologist say, “The church has thus 
played historically a double role: claiming 
universality it has preached the brother- 
hood of man; but it has also embodied 
and perpetuated in its different forms the 
social traditions of diverse and often con- 
flicting groups.’ Nowhere has the re- 
yiewer seen a better description of the 
dilemma in which organized religion is all 
too frequently and unavoidably placed. 

The book has an excellent reading list 
and a complete index. Here is one of the 
many sigus that the comparatively new 
science of sociology is rapidly coming of 
R: Gaps 


age. 


A Real Singer 


By Way or THE Sky. By #lizgabeth Warren 
Jones, Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., Inc. $1.50. 

In these days of depression and cyni- 
cism, it is pleasant to come upon a collec- 
tion of poems as charming and wholesome 
as these. Mrs. Jones, from her house in 
the shadow of St. Michael’s in Charles- 
ton, has put into lyrical form her ma- 
tured thoughts on life and death, love 
and beauty. The title belongs to her open- 
ing selection : 


“|. Have you ever felt the beauty in a star 
A thing too close 
The stirring, sentient power 
Dwelling in all loveliness? . 


-” 


Stars and trees, particularly trees in 
winter, are frequently found here singled 
out for loving favor. She loves color as 
an artist does, with an eye trained to see 
the shades hidden from ordinary eyes: 


“".. Of marsh-grass, holding a white silver 
light 

Toward the close of some cool autumn 
day,” 


Sound for her has color, too: 

“Distant sea-gulls dip and flash white buoyant 
wings 

While bell-buoys drone slow purple monotones. 


Surely it is a gallant spirit that writes 
of death from this angle: 


“Death is such a debonair thing, 
He makes a careless gesture— 
And Jo! 

On quick and untried wing, 

Some slow 

And cautious soul 

Will go 

Adventuring !” 


Pt 


EL. Mis 
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The Grand Cid Man 


Mr, GLADSTONE. By Walter Phelps Hall. — 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company. $3.00. H iy 

tladstone’s parliamentary life extended | 
through the greater part of the nineteenth 
century. In this vivid portrayal we get 
an illuminating insight into the mental 
and political struggles which marked t 
age. A crowd of interesting contemporaries 
share the stage with Gladstone. The con- 
tradictory personality of Gladstone ial {| 
analyzed with sympathy and understand- | 
ing. This book will help to discredit the |_ 
myth of dullness which has attached itself | 


to the Victorian Age. F.I.G, 
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Letters to 


Violating a Truce? 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER -— 


May I call the attention of your readers 
to the present situation regarding naval 
building? Most of us were gratified when 
the United States Government warmly and 
promptly supported the “armaments truce” 
proposed last September at Geneva. Forty- 
one nations agreed not to increase their 
armaments for one year beginning Novem- 
ber 1, 1931. This “gentlemen’s agreement’ 
has no legal force, but is a gesture de- 
signed to increase confidence and thereby 
to. aid the coming disarmament conference. 

It has not, apparently, affected the out- 
look of our big-navy advocates. During 
this session of Congress, bills have 
been introduced in both the Senate 
and the House [S. 51 and H. R. 6289] 
to authorize building up our navy to 
the strength permitted by the Washington 
and London naval treaties. Contrary to 
the usual practice, these bills specify 
neither type of vessel, date of construction, 
nor cost. Perhaps their sponsors (Senator 
‘Hale and Representative Britten) thought 
it easier to obtain a blanket authorization. 
And with the varying interpretations of 
what constitutes parity, perhaps such an 
authorization seemed more attractive. 

At the same time, Representative Vinson 
of Georgia, chairman of the House Naval 
Committee, has introduced a bill [H. R. 
6661] to achieve the same objective, but 
specifically to authorize the construction of 
120 vessels, at a cost of $616,000,000, be- 
fore July 1, 1942, of which 10 vessels are 
to be laid down during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1932. This bill has the 
endorsement of Secretary Adams. Admiral 
Pratt, testifying at a hearing on January 
4, expressed the opinion that it does not 
conflict with the armaments truce because 
it is “almost entirely a replacement pro- 
gram”. 

The terms of replacement form an im- 
portant item in international agreements, 
and it seems peculiarly unfortunate that 
Congress should undertake to prejudge 
them now. Whether or not the Vinson pro- 
gram Gan be harmonized with the J/efter 
of the truce (and much can be argued 
against that view), it is certainly in di- 
rect conflict with the spirit of the truce. 

People in touch with the situation here 
in Washington believe that there is grave 
danger that either the Vinson or the Hale- 
Britten Bill may pass, and pass soon. The 
Government appears to be favorable, and 
up to the last few days curiously little 
opposition has been expressed from any 
source. It would appear that the peace 
forces were so much occupied with the 


| Disarmament Conference, in Geneva, that 


they had not noticed this threat to all 
their hopes, at home. 

It seems shocking that at a moment 
when it is difficult to find the money for 
needed productive and humanitarian proj- 
ects, and when the most drastic economy 
is being urged on all departments of gov- 
ernment, hundreds of millions of dollars 
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should be appropriated to naval build- 
ing. It is the more shocking to have such 
appropriation made under circumstances 
which cast doubt on the good faith of our 
Government and which seriously threaten 
the prospects of international disarma- 
ment. 


ELISABETH ANTHONY DEXTER. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For a New Work 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I am engaged in the work of building up 
a new Unitarian church on the Northwest 
Side of Chicago, which is sadly in need 


of one. For nearly five months I have 
worked and have already had a_ fair 


measure of success, having quite a number 
of people interested. My method is can- 
vassing from door to door, making a reli- 
gious survey, and working on those who are 
not associated with any church, or, as in 
some cases, are liberally inclined, or are 
dissatisfied with religion as they hitherto 
have known it. All such cases I follow 
up, giving them tracts and booklets and 
discussing with them our principles of a 
religious society, devoted to a higher and 
better form of life in all its forms, espe- 
cially standing for individual development 
of character and personality and just 
social relations. 

But the American Unitarian Association 
is net for the present able to aid, and the 
financial depression makes it impossible 
to secure enough funds here for the work. 
We intehd to rent a vacant store and start 
our church activities there. 

Will not some friends of true liberal 
religion help? Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, 
Secretary of Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, 105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill., will be glad to receive such gifts and 
make account in due time. 

OswaLp EH. HELSING. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


[Mr. Helsing’s work is commended by 
Mr. Bragg and by Rey. Walton E. Cole 
of the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
Ill. J 


Give and Take 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


This is not a comment on the Lynn in- 
cident, because I know nothing whatever 
about that specific case. But I do wish 
to say a word or two about freedom in 
general. 

Who has ever found complete freedom 
of speech and action, in the Unitarian 
Church or anywhere else? I could affront 
my congregation next Sunday. Perhaps I 
could do it two or three times, for they 
happen to be good-natured. But is it any 
part of my duty, as their minister, to do 
so? To be sure, heresy for liberals has 
passed from the theological field to the 
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economic and social. Nevertheless persous 
in the same church do not all think alike 
on these matters. And how about the free 
dom of the people in the pews? To lam- 
baste them for what they believe is just 
as much a violation of Unitarian freedom 
as for them to dismiss a minister for hold- 
ing convictions contrary to their own. It’s 
a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways. 

In short. there must be A spirit of give 
and take, for the only two-sided freedom 
possible inheres in that spirit. And the 
practice of that spirit is even more in- 
cumbent upon the minister than upon the 
people, because he their leader and 
teacher. The great preacher is not the one 
who offends and alienates, but who 
changes people’s beliefs and attitudes 
while retaining their good will. That is 
the only real victory in teaching: and it 
is one that is worth considerable sacrifice 
of theoretic freedom to obtain. Martyrs 
may all be heroes, but some of them are 
fools. 


is 


J. H. PEARDON. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Edison and Immortality 
To the Editor of THp CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The criterion as to whether a doctrine 
should be called a superstition ought to 
take into consideration the methods by 
which it is taught and held. By whatever 
term we may classify the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality, and regardless of 
whether it be true, it is certainly enter- 
tained most superstitiously by many 
people. Witness the avidity with which 
they grasp at straws of so-called evidence. 
No death scene sacred from intrusion 
and no deathbed tale too improbable for 
their credulity if only its recital provide 
an excuse for a belief in their peculiar 
tenet. 

Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf’s article in THe 
ReEGIsteR of December 3, 1931, was very 
reverent, but it seems a pity that the 
views modestly expressed by Mr. Edison 
while in his intellectual prime should 
conumand such slight regard. Dr. Knopf 
quotes an exclamation overheard from 
delirium to upset the conclusions of a 
lifetime of careful thinking and sets it 
up to be “one of the most vital messages 
Ydison ever gave to the world’. The 
ethics of the healing profession teaches 
physicians and nurses to regard words 
uttered by a patient in delirium as con- 
fidential and not ‘‘a message to the world” 
at all. Is it reasonable to reject Mr. 
Edison’s authorized view in favor of an 
unauthenticated fragment of unknown 
reference? 

To believe there shall be a harvest of 
our sowing is a wholesome thought. But 
if we have really learned the secret of 
“thy neighbor as thyself’, need we be so 
insistent upon reaping our own sowing? 
We reap the sowing of noble minds of all 
ages past. Why not be content to let the 
future gather whatever there may be to 
glean of our own, continuing to sow in 
faith “while it is yet day for the night 
cometh’’? 


is 


CLARENCE BE. WIGHT. 


LANG, SASKATCHEWAN, 
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Illinois Liberals Suggest Technique 
For Effectualness of Unitarianism 


New methods are needed, say speakers at Rockford, for church to attain 
proper place in community religious life 


been devoted to intellectual progress, 
should concern themselves more with 
progress in matters of technique, the sixty- 
sixth annual session of the Tlinois Uni- 
tarian Conference took as a theme the ques- 


[ the belief that Unitarians, who have 


tion, “How Can the Unitarian Church 
Most Effectively Perform Its Task?” <A 
number of interesting addresses were 


made on the technique of spreading the 
‘message of liberalism, which have been 
summarized in the symposium which fol- 
lows. The business meeting of the con- 
ference, which took place in Rockford, 
Ill., November 16 and 17, and addresses 
on more general subjects were reported 
in THE Recister of December 3. 

Rev. R. Lester Mondale of the Church 
of All Souls of Evanston, IlL, spoke on 
“Methods and Materials for Young 
People”. “The religion of the youth’, he 
declared, “is the exact opposite of that 
of the adult. Consequently all brands of 
Unitarianism are making a vital mis- 
take when they force the adult’s religion 
on the youth. 

“Dominating the youth, determining his 
attitude toward the universe is an out- 
going impulse, a desire for the new, 
strange, mysterious, for adventure—the 
‘away-from-home-impulse’. Dominating the 
adult who meets too much with mystery 
and precarious adventures is the in-going 
impulse, the desire for security, for the 
familiar and not the strange. 

“In adolescence, with sexual maturity, 
the youth adventures into his immediate 
social environment. Hence the church 
must help here to orient him by fostering 
group activity, singing, social evenings, 
spontaneous discussions, cultural interests. 
Thus if the church can orient the youth 
into his social environment it can expect 
later to be called upon to help the adult 
face the greater mysteries beyond.” 

How to interest the college student in 
religion was discussed by Rev. W. Rupert 
Holloway, who is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Madison, Wis., seat 
of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Hollo- 
way said that college created a conflict 
in the minds of students, wiping out the 
childishness of orthodox attitudes but of- 
fering no such synthesis as orthodox re- 
ligion afforded. It was not possible, he 
went on, for any liberal church to provide 
such a synthesis because scientific knowl- 
edge was too incomplete and absolute 
truth could not be known. He suggested 
that the function of the Unitarian church 
in college centers was simply to provide 
a congenial meeting-place for young 
skeptics, who could sustain and counsel 
each other. 

“The finest type of student’, Mr. Hollo- 
way said, “turns to science for his reli- 
gion, or to social service, and leaves the 
church on one side; but not seldom he 
seeks a group for his own psychic support, 
people among whom his doubting mind is 
taken for granted. And it is among the 


Unitarians he is likely to find what he seeks. 

“This may appear a sombre view of the 
function of a college church. It is a view, 
howeyer, which is supported by the facts. 
The liberal church in a university environ- 
ment is a group of like-minded persons 
who instinctively reject any truth that 
has not been won through the scientific 


method, who seek for a _ socialized life 
that is a substitute for the old cosmic 


certainties. The vitality and validity of 
the liberal church rests in these factors.” 

Modern methods in church school work 
were described by Miss Gertrude H. Taft, 
associate secretary of the department of 
religious education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Materials for the 
churebh school, she said, should be chosen 
from sources ancient and modern, and 
they should be tested in two ways. Are 
they interesting or can they be made vital 
to the pupil, and will they lead to some 
creative activity? The teacher should be 
an opportunist and make use of every 
situation that arises in the class or the 
school for the lesson material. She may 
set the stage or direct the process, but 
learning does not take place until the 
ehild enters into the study or participates 
in the activity. He has not really learned 
until he not only can, but will, do a thing. 
Character grows out of conduet. 

Rev. Edwin ©. Palmer of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Bloomington, Ill., made 
a number of constructive criticisms in- 
tended to indicate how the Unitarian 
church may become the intellectual leader 
of the community. In particular, he urged 
that Unitarian churches establish com- 
munity forums, as a great many have 
already done. He said, in part: 

“Possibly we should specialize on reli- 
gious thought and seek to attract by the 
challenge and inspiration of our fellow- 
ship rather than to attract superficially- 
minded people by the power of our social 
standing and the opportunity to meet the 
‘best’ people, the intelligentsia, or in- 
fluential community leaders. 

“There can be small guarantee of in- 
tellectual freedom when two per cent. of 
the church membership, paying fifteen per 
cent. of the budget, is allowed to deter- 
mine when and for what purpose the 
church plant may be used and whose ee- 
clesiastical prejudices shall be fayored in 
the form and content of the church serv- 
ices. It is difficult for a church to ignore 
the demands of a large contributor and it 
is also difficult for the large contributor 
to give to the church without letting his 
left hand of policy-contro’ know what 
his ‘right hand of financial aid’ is doing. 

“If our churches are to lead _ intel- 
lectually they must be unencumbered by 
the burden of ‘entertaining’ their people. 
True, we should have fellowship—the 
friendliest, most humanly sympathetic 
fellowship. But church suppers, dances, 
bridge, and church music should not be- 
come the chief ties and principal actiy- 
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ities of that fellowship. When ritual takes 
precedence of the sermon, when people 
attend our services to hear the city’s 
leading quartet, and when the minister 
piously ‘wisecracks’ and epigrams his 
message into obstinate intellects, it gives 
us cause to question our real purpose in 
the community. 

“Intellectual leadership may be demon- 
strated by making respectable free 
thought and free discussion. The means 
to this end in a number of our churches 
is the ‘Forum’, a community organization 
with the safeguard of Unitarian leader- 
ship. Lectures, by outstanding speakers of 
all shades of opinion on any subject which 
coneerns human welfare, are followed by 
free discussion. The inevitable opposition, 
within the community, to such an organ- 
ization usually increases attendance and 
financial support.” 


PERSONALS 


Miss Deborah A. Webster, former direc- 
tor of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and Dana Mcb. Greeley, president of the 
Y. P. R. U., were married in Lexington, 
Mass., December 27. The ceremony was 
performed by Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe of 
the First Congregational Church in Lex- 
ington and Rey. Max Knapp of the Uni- 
versalist Chureh of Fitchburg, Mass., 
president of the Young People’s Christian 
Union. Mr. Greeley, who is in the middle 
class of the Theological School in Harvard 
University, and Mrs. Greeley, who is a 
senior at Radcliffe College, will live in 
Cambridge. 

Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., has been granted 
a leave of absence of three months which 
he will spend in Hgypt and Northern 
Africa. 

Dr. Howard B. Bard began his twentieth 
year as minister of the Unitarian church 
of San Diego, Calif., January 1. 


Miss Margaret Eva  Porter-Shirley, 


daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Porter-Shirley of Providence, R.I., and 


Arthur Roland Brown of Gardner, Mass., 
were married January 1. Mr. Porter- 
Shirley performed the ceremony in the 
Bell Street Chapel, of which he is minis- 
ter. Mr. and Mrs. Brown will live in 
Springfield, Mass. 


Rey. Harvey Loy of the Unitarian 
church of Rutherford, N.J., on the morning 
of January 2 was struck by an automobile 
in New York City and his ankle broken. 
After several hours’ wandering about the 
streets in a semi-conscious state, he suc- 
ceeded in getting in touch with Rey. 
Joseph 8. Loughran, recently of the Uni- 
tarian church of Orange, N.J., who se 
cured an ambulance, and he was removed 
to the New York Hospital, where he now 
is. The fracture has been reduced and Mr. 
Loy’s friends are hopeful that his stay 
in the hospital will not be prolonged. 

Charles H. Wellman, vice-president of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, is a 


member of the executive board of the — 


Boston (Mass.) branch of the Friends of 
the Soviet Union. 
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The Palmer Case 


Ministerial Union to devote next meeting 
to discussion of resignation 
at Lynn, Mass. 


The freedom of the Unitarian pulpit 
with special reference to the case of Rev. 
Raymond H. Palmer and the Unitarian 
Church of Lynn, Mass., will be the subject 
of the next regular meeting of the Min- 
isterial Union, it was voted at the meet- 
ing of the Union at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., January 18. As the regular 
date is February 22, a holiday, the time 
will probably be changed. 

The January meeting was largely de- 
voted to a discussion of the matter. 
Following an address by Prof. Carl 
Frederick Taeusch of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at Harvard 
University on ‘Business Ethics’, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of the First Parish in 
Brookline, Mass., president of the Union, 
made a report on the action taken thus 
far by the Union and by the board of di- 
rectors of the Union. This was substan- 
tially as reported in THE Rea@ister of De- 
ecember 24. The unwillingness of various 
ministers and officials to serve on a com- 
mission to investigate the Lynn case and 
other controversies between ministers and 
congregations and act as a board of arbti- 
tration, Mr. Peterson explained in part as 
follows: 

“Their reluctance ywas based on a feel- 
ing about our congregational polity of 
church government. They felt they did not 
want to be drawn into an action which 
might be construed as meddling with an 
independent parish. They wondered just 
what the status of such a commission 
would be. Did it take on the duties of a 


eourt, handing out a judgment of the 
righteousness or unrighteousness of an 
action ?”’ 


In concluding, Mr. Peterson suggested 
that either the Union send a letter of 
friendship and comradeship to Mr. Palmer 
or such a letter be made available for in- 
dividual members to sign. 

The meeting then voted to hear the re- 
port that Dr. Thomas H. Billings of the 
First Church and Rey. James L. Adams 
of the Second, both in Salem, Mass., made 
in December to the board of directors 
of the Union after an investigation of the 
methods employed at the Lynn church for 
Mr. Palmer’s removal. In answer to a 
question, “Is the Lynn pulpit a free pul- 
pit? That is what we want to know about 
it. Is it a free pulpit?’ Mr. Adams replied, 
“From active, intelligent, responsible, 
legally-voting members of the Lynn church, 
contending and signing their names, we 
had the statement that the freedom of the 
pulpit in Lynn was violated.” Considerable 
discussion followed the report of Dr. Bill- 
ings and Mr. Adams. 

Rey. Alfred Rodman Hussey of the Uni- 
tarian Church. of Plymouth, Mass., then 
made the motion that the Union consider 
the matter at the next meeting. “May I 
say that I believe that this is a very im- 
portant subject?’ he said. “It is not a 
question of Palmer’s personality, but of 
the very serious principles involved. I 
feel that the matter is altogether too 
important to be settled by this small group 
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here. This question should be left to the 
next meeting, and I move that the next 
meeting be set apart to the discussion of 
the whole question, and that it be an- 
nounced on the postal cards calling the 
meeting, and that every effort be made 
to get out a full, representative group of 
all our ministers and give the whole morn- 
ing to it.’ The motion was passed. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of 
THE REGISTER, proposed that a statement 
from the members of the Lynn church op- 
posing Mr. Palmer be got if possible for 
presentation at the next meeting, since 
their side of the matter had not been 
heard. This suggestion was approved, and 
in accord with it Mr. Peterson appointed 
Dr. Billings to endeavor to obtain such a 
statement. — 


Hollis (N.Y.) Church Thriving 


At the annual meeting of the Hollis 
Unitarian Church of New York City, the 
reports of the church officers were enthu- 
siastically received, and indicated a 
healthy condition in all departments of 
chureh life. 

Rey. Dale DeWitt reported a number of 
evidences of an increased recognition of 
the influence and importance of the church 
in the community and also an increased 
number of personal contacts and oppor- 
tunities for speaking for himself which 
carried the message of the church to a 
larger group of people. 

The report of the Women’s Alliance was 
remarkable in recounting achievements 
during the past year. The publicity com- 
mittee’s report indicated very diligent and 
active work in spreading information 
about the church and revealed that the 
church publicity representative had made 
a very full use both of local newspapers 
and of New York City newspapers. The 
opinion was expressed by a member of 
the congregation after the report that the 
Hollis Church was doing as effective pub- 
licity work as almost any church in New 
York City. 

The treasurer reported completing the 
year with no financial deficit and reported 
a budget for the coming year with no 
decreases. 

The chairman of the committee on build- 
ing and grounds told of many repairs and 
changes in the church plant, among which 
was included the special work provided 
through the Hmergency Unemployment 
Bureau. Through this means, work which 
in normal times would cost approximately 
five hundred dollars was being accom- 
plished without cost to the church, except 
for materials. 


New Group Organized 
A new combined young people’s society 
has been formed in the Unitarian churches 
of South Natick and Sherborn, Mass. Miss 
Elaine Elkerton is president and Miss 
Marion Hartleb is treasurer. 


Sanra Monica, Catir..—Members of the 
Laymen’s League of the All Souls’ Church 
have cleaned up the church grounds and 
made them presentable and have laid out 
an attractive garden in the rear of the 
ehureh. 
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Community Churches 


The community religion movement for 
the Middle Atlantic States, reports Joseph 
drnest McAfee, director of the community 
service department of the Community 
Church of New York City, “exists only 
in skeleton as yet, but the group of com- 
munity religious leaders who now con- 
stitute the movement believe the principle 
should be emphasized and that the 
methods being worked out at various 
centers should be given general study 
and encouragement”. Monthly meetings 
are held the first Mondays at noon at the 
Peter Cooper Hotel, New York. At the 
first meeting this season, November 2, 
Rey. Leon Rosser Land of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship led discussion of the topic: 
“A practical program of community reli- 
gion for apartment house population’’. 


Religious Liberals to Discuss 
Unitarian-Universalist Union 
“The Proposed Union of the Universalist 
and the Unitarian Churches” will be the 
subject of addresses by Dr. Roger S. Galer, 
former president of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, at the final session of the annual 
meeting of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, in Joliet, T1., February 
2 and 8. Dr. Charles E. Snyder of the Uni- 
tarian church of Davenport, Ia., Dr. Curtis) 
W. Reese of the Abraham Lincoln Center 
of Chicago, I1l., and Rey. William Robert 
Hodgson of the Congregational church of 
Moline, Ill, will speak at the other 
sessions. 


Parker E. Marean Chosen 


At the regular January meeting of the 
soard of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Parker E. Marean was 
chosen treasurer of the Association to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Henry 
H. Fuller. Mr. Marean’s term will con- 
tinue, according to the Constitution and 
By-laws, until the next annual meeting of 
the Association, when a treasurer will be 
elected for one year, the remainder of the 
term for which Mr. Fuller was originally 
elected. 

In order to relieve Mr. Marean of some 
of his responsibilities, George G. Davis 
was appointed to the care and manage- 
ment of the headquarters building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Mr. Marean con- 
tinues as one of the Administrative Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 


News of the First Humanist Society 


The First Humanist Society of New 
York City has moved from the Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel to the Steinway Building. 
The Sunday morning meetings are nud in 
Steinway Hall and the evening lectures 
in the Hubbell Auditorium of the same 
building. The society has just been incor- 
porated. A young people’s group is being 
organized, An economies discussion group 
holds regular meetings. Charles Francis 
Potter, leader of the society, is giving a 
series of Sunday morning lectures on “Lhe 
Present World Situation”. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


WE BELIEVE 
in a sweeping reduction 
of ARMAMENTS 
by all nations. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. J. A. ©. F. Auer of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 


3 P.M. Sunday, Station WBZA, 990. kilo- 
cycles. 
Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 


Charles A. Dinsmore of the Yale Divinity 
School, 12.15 p.m. Tuesday—Friday, Station 
WNAG, 1230 Kkilocycles. (The Sunday 
morning address of Dr. William Adams 
Brown of the Union Theological Seminary 
and the Monday noon organ recital of 
Raymond C. Robinson, will not be broad- 
cast. ) 


Chicago, I1l., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, 
Station WMAQ, 670 kilocycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK, 13880 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rey. Charles Graves, 
11 A.M. Sunday, Station WDRC, 1330 
kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 9.45 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WLBF, 1420 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rev. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 p.m. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC, 730 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 11 
A.M. Sunday, subject, “Opening the Eyes 
of the Blind”, Station WNBH, 1310 kilo- 
cycles. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1360 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in Standard time. 


New York Ciry.—Dr. Scott Nearing, 
who has just returned from a trip around 
the world, is giving a series of nine lec- 
tures at the Community Church on “A 
New World Economy”. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian TO CHILDREN 


Churches of the United States Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
and Canada for children of all races and creeds. 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 

Chicago Berkeley 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 
DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


Watch this space for further notices 


These Speakers 


will address the Mid-Western Convention 
of the Laymen’s League in Chicago, February 
20 and 21: Robert VV. Kelso, head of the 
Community Chest, St. Louis; Dr. Horace 
Westwood; Prof. John L. Gillin of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Michael M. Davis of the 
Rosenwald Fund; Prof. Garfield V, Cox and 
Prof. Ernest WV. Burgess of the University of 
Chicago; President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
League. Rev. Von Ogden Vogt will preach 
the Convention sermon 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to. the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Mark these dates on your calendar now: 


February 20 and 21 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Norfolk House Centre 


is maintaining morale 
in difficult times. Will you 
join forces? - 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Second Half Year begins February 1. Enrollments 
being received. Proctor is accredited by N. E. College 
Entrance Certificate Board—also by Dartmouth. Practi- 
cal Arts. Junior School. Winter Sports. Reasonable 
Rates. aay eee For Catalogue or inter- 
view write . WETHERELL, ea 
Box 16, Andover, N.H. Headnages 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


Frances Merry Barnard Home 


(Incorporated in Massachusetts, 1910) 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristia’ ~GYMNASIUM 


CHRISTIAN 
FOR 


UNION 
YOUNG MEN 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


The Unitarian Home =~ 
for Aged Women. 


For information write to 


W. Forbes Rospertson, Clerk 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Eyes of Faith 


Message for the times by Dr. Griffin to 
Unitarian Club 


To see the difficulties of our day through 
the eyes of faith, of our Unitarian faith, 
was the inspiriting message of Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., in his 
address before the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., January 
13. Religious faith, he asserted, does not 
answer questions of finance or interna- 
tional relations but it does give us the re- 
sources and equipment with which to meet 
them and ultimately solve them. 

This meeting came on the exact fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Club. 
One out of two living charter members, 
George H. Ellis, and all but two of the 
living former presidents sat at the head 
table, Mr. Ellis, Joseph Walker, Isaac 
Sprague and Henry M. Williams. W. Rod- 
man Peabody and William Roger Greeley 
were unable to attend. The election of 
William H. Pear of Cambridge, Mass., to 
the presidency and of other officers was 
noted in the last issue of THE REGISTER. 
In relinquishing the presidency William 
T. Reid closed twelve years of official 
service to the Club, first as secretary 
‘and later as president. He paid high 
tribute to the men with whom he had been 
associated, and welcomed the opportunity 
at last to “step down and get acquainted”. 

Dr. Griffin showed how certain points of 
‘historic Unitarian belief were related to 
‘the times. “The progress of mankind on- 


ward and upward forever” involves 
change; change means unrest and dis- 


order. With all the disorder and depriva- 
tion of to-day, Dr. Griffin ventured to say 
that none of the men present would be 
willing to go back and sit again at the 
festive board of prosperity of August, 
1929, for too much of that former order 
was fundamentally wrong. We are Uni- 
tarians enough to see great potentialities 
of progress in the present unpleasant con- 
‘ditions. 

Speaking on “salvation by character’, he 
affirmed that character—honesty, sports- 
manship, fair play—are fundamental. 
“This”, he said, “is a platitude, but people 
don’t believe it.’ They want to be legis- 
lated into salvation or to be conducted 
into it by a great leader. We do not, how- 
ever, progress by schemes or law, but by 
‘tthe sure, slow process of character. This 
is the way of things in a moral universe. 
To skill and wisdom must be added char- 
acter. 

The “leadership of Jesus” means seeing 
our potentialities as men, as Jesus saw 
‘them. It means utilizing the resources 
within us. Our problems will be solved if 
we as Unitarians will have confidence in 
man’s power to save himself. 

If we thus look through this situation 
through the eyes of our faith, we will 
be men and women who will meet no task 
that we cannot at some time in some way 
accomplish. We may do this unitedly as 
Unitarians in spite of our seeming differ- 
ences. All alike we believe that this is 
‘structurally a reliable universe, that its 
forces are converging upon the attainment 
of great ideals. Some may say “under- 
meath are the everlasting arms”; others 
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that fundamentally there is a spiritual 
universe that corresponds to our concep- 
tion of right. This religious outlook lib- 


erates energy and power to accept the 
challenge of our times, even though it 


does not answer the questions of finance 
and international relations. It makes us 
men, gives us resources and equipment, 
makes us valiant and courageous. 


Oppose 18th Amendment 


Resubmission 
The directors and advisory committee 
of the Unitarian Temperance Society have 
passed a resolution against the resubmis- 
sion of the Highteenth Amendment to the 
States. 


Proctor Academy Notes 

Nathan Bastman has been elected fresh- 
man representative on the student council, 
Kenneth Rowe haying resigned. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of “The Friends of Proctor Association” 
was held at the Arlington Street Church 
of Boston, Mass., January 14. 

Four new boys were enrolled at the be- 


ginning of the winter term: William 
Edward Jackson of Chicago, Il, and 
Harold Saxby of Sharon, Mass., in the 


junior school; and Richard Cobb of Welles- 
ley, Mass., and Charles Sears of Buffalo, 
N.Y., in the upper school. 

The Debating Teams are preparing their 
arguinnents for’a busy season. Proctor is 
a member of the New Hampshire Inter- 


scholastic Debating League and in the 
first round Proctor engages in debates 


with Laconia, Kimball Union and Belmont. 
All these debates are scheduled for Feb- 
ruary. Debates with other schools are 
being planned for March. 

The first in the series of general enter- 
tainments for the winter term took place 
January 16 with Curtis Beach of West 
Newton, Mass., a student at Harvard Col- 
lege, offering The Strolling Puppeteers in 
“Hour Plays for Puppets’. 


A Request from the West Indies 

David S. Hennessy, who, single-handed, 
has done a creditable work of spreading lib- 
eral ideas in the Dominican Republic and 
who conducts a Unitarian reading circle, 
addresses an earnest request to members 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League which 
might well be directed also to liberals 
everywhere. He would be grateful if 
readers of liberal publications, both reli- 
gious and secular, would pass on their 
copies to members of his group. They de- 
sire current literature “of a sane and help- 
ful nature’, on ‘vital subjects”, “Unita- 
vian and otherwise liberal’. 

This material should be addressed to 
David S. Hennessy, care of the National 
City Bank of New York, San Pedro 
Macoris, Dominican Republic, West Indies. 


Call Rev. E. D. Johnson to Orange 

Rey. fdward D. Johnson has been 
called to the Unitarian church of Orange, 
N.J. Mr. Johnson is a graduate of Tufts 
College and of the Meadyille Theological 
School, and his last two settlements were 
at the First Chureh in Saiem, Mass., and 
the Unitarian chureh of Urbana, Ill. 

E. PF. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Rev..H. L. Buzzell Dies 


In Brockton, Mass.—He served 


eleven churches 


Rev. Herbert Leslie Buzzell, who died 
in Brockton, Mass., December 30, was 
born in Medford, Mass., in 1865. After 
attending Boston schools and the New 
Hampton Classical Institute, he enrolled 
at Bates College with the intention of pre- 
paring for the Baptist ministry. Through 
the influence of Edward Everett Hale he 
entered the Meadville Theological School, 
from which he graduated in 1893. He was 
ordained in Fairhaven, Mass., and served 


the following Unitarian congregations: 
New Ulm, Minn., Union Springs, N.Y., 


Nicholson, Pa., Hyannis, Mass., Windsor, 
Vt., Barre, Northfield, Bridgewater, and 
Winthrop, Mass., and Calais, Me. 

Besides Mrs. Buzzell, he is survived by 
two daughters. 


A Modern Theism 


By Minot Simons, D.D. 


Minister of All Souls (Unitarian) Church, 
New York, N.Y. 

This book is a realistic approach 
to a modern theism. It deals with 
some of the difficulties which the 
modern person has come to feel in 
attempting to fulfill some of the 
simple and familiar injunctions “to 
pray” and “to love God’. How can 
one now pray? How can one now 
love the God of an infinite universe? 
How can one to-day find Benevolence 
in the nature of things? A Modern” 
Theism presents some helpful points 
of view. 


216 pages. $1.75 at all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET, Boston, MAss. 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT : : 
Ray. HAROLD G. ARNOLD ' Vice-Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Exccutive Secretary. 


A Complete 
OE 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 


The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


nthe 
Protes... 
too long, it’s beta. 


I have talked 
en’t my watch 
with me, and there’s no Ciu¢k in this ball.” 


Raspberry: “There’s a calendar behind 


you.’’—Pathfinder. 


A New York announcer one evening con- 
cluded with this sentence: “Well, I guess 
Vll be getting off the air now. Vl buzz 
along to-morrow night about this time 
with another earful of news.” 


Fond Mother (arriving home late): “I 
hope my little darling has been as good as 
gold all day.” Nurse (aw fait politically) : 
“No, ma’am, he went. off the gold stand- 
ard about tea-time.’—Humorist. 


Little Mary: “Thank you for the bal- 
loon, uncle.’ Uncle: “Oh, it was a very 
small gift.” Little Mary: ‘That is what I 
said; but mother said I must thank you, 
all the same.”—Answers. 


In a German art shop: “What? Two 
hundred marks for the frame? That is 
dearer than the picture!’ “Yes, but the 
frame was made by a trade-union work- 
man and the picture was painted by a 
mere artist.” 


Customer: “I say, your lotion isn’t doing 
my baldness much good.” Barber: “I’m 
sorry to hear it, Sir. But I should go on 
using it. I’m sure you will find that you 
prefer to go bald in spite of that than in 
spite of any other preparation.” 

—Punch. 


“Just fancy, Grandma’, said the girl, 
“T had my second flying lesson to-day, and 
it won’t be long before I’ll be able to take 
you to the country in my airplane.’ “You 
won’t do anything of the kind’, said her 
grandmother, grimly. “When I want to 
go to the country I’ll go by train, as Provi- 
dence intended us to.”—T%t-Bits. 


An old Scotsman who supported John 
Morley in one of his electoral campaigns 
was taken to task for his allegiance. “How 
ean you bring yourself to vote for a man 
who in one of his books spells God with 
a small ‘g’?’ “I don’t think God minds 
very much how you and I spell His name’, 
he replied. “I’m thinking that a’ He minds 
aboot is whether in our hearts we are 
trying to do His will.” 


Note on American radio style in 
Children’s Newspaper, London: A doctor, 
an architect and a _ bolshevik were 
discussing the priority of their oc 
cupations. The doctor said: ‘““‘When Adam’s 
side was opened and a rib removed to 
make woman, there was a surgical opera- 
tion—medicine was the oldest profession.” 
The architect said: “Yes, but when the 
earth was made out of chaos, there was 
the building process, the use of materials 
according to plan. The architect is there- 
fore the oldest.” The bolshevik smiled and 
said: “But who supplied the chaos?’ 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 


Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


William Howard Taft 


A Character Study 
By Epwarp H. CotTtron 


Author of—Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to 
Parents and Young People (edited); 
etc., etc. 


_ This book endeavors to catch the 
spirit of the man and to translate it 
into simple, direct idiom. 


$1.50 postpaid 
A splendid book for discussion with 
young people and adult groups. 


96 pages 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
Boston, Mass. 


25 Beacon Street 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning © 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning | 
service on the first Sunday of each month. | 
All seats free at all services. The church is | 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. } 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). | 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. | 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll | 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- | 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. | 
9.30 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel | 
House. 11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermou 
by Prof. William Adams Brown, D.D. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital 


by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, Rev. 
Charles A. Dinsmore, D.D., Yale Divinity | 
School } 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). | 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. — 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 


direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.M. Morning © 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- | 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul | 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church | 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. } 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, | 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK —ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall | 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th | 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends | 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office | 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and | 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., | 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. : 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED: HYMN BOOKS, single copies, new or | 
old editions, any denomination. Send list, giv- 
ing title, publication date, price, and other 
information to C-176 care of TH CHRISTIAN | 
REGISTER. | 


STATE GRADE A PURE MAPLE SYRUP—1 |} 
gallon can $2.50, 2 quart can $1.30. Satisfaction | 
guaranteed. Delivered to second zone. O. H. | 
Jackson, Westford, Vermont. 4) 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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